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CONTAINED 

GARDENS 


Container  gardens  offer  a  wellspring  of  joy  equal  to  larger  landscapes.  No  matter  that  space 
is  confined,  ideas  for  creatively  incorporating  flowers,  shrubs,  and  even  trees  are  infinite. 

We  hope  our  feature  articles  open  your  eyes  to  fresh  ideas  and  arrangements. 


Call  for  Color  by  Karen  Steeb 


The  real  act  of  discovery 

consists  not  in  finding  new  lands 
but  in  seeing  with  new  eyes. 

— Marcel  Proust 


Color  is  often  the  primary  motivation  for  planting  a  container,  but 
other  considerations  such  as  foliage,  form,  size,  and  texture  are  also 
important. 

Creative  combinations  of  colorful  plants  can  manifest 
ly-ranging  moods  and  intensities.  They  can  be  as  vibrant  as  a 
combination  of  fuchsia  and  silver  in  Stachys  lanata  (Lamb’s  ear) 
mixed  with  Geranium  ‘Claridge  Druce’;  as  refreshing  as  a  late 
February  or  early  March  planting  of  King  Alfred  daffodils  mingled 
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with  winter  pansies.  Or  they  may  be  as  romantic  as  Thymus  vulgaris 
‘Argenteus’  with  the  pink  tones  of  annuals  schizanthus,  pink 
verbena,  and  burgundy  petunia;  as  festive  as  a  combination  of  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  with  geraniums  ‘Yours  Truly’  and  ‘Snowmass’,  the 
signet  marigold  ‘Lulu’,  ‘Romance  Red’  and  ‘Deep  Blue’  verbena, 
blue  ‘Victoria’  salvia,  and  the  popular  ‘Crystal  Palace’  lobelia. 

A  subtle  mood  can  be  created  by  featuring  foliage 
pigments,  rather  than  blossoms,  as  color.  For  an  evergreen 
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container,  a  backbone  of  Nandina  domestica  ‘Moyer  Red’  combined 
with  Euonymus  fortunei  ‘Gracilis’,  Viburnum  davidit,  Prunus  laurocerasus 
‘Mt  Vernon’,  Polystichum  munitum  (Western  sword  fern),  and  Leucothoe 
axillaris  ‘Nana’  creates  a  soft,  year-round  container.  The  evergreen 
container  is  also  economical  in  time  and  dollars. 

Principal  Considerations 

Basic  container  gardening  principles  begin  by  selecting  containers 
that  are  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  or  larger,  and  using 
them  in  one  to  three  groups  on  a  site.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
placement  of  these  groups  because  containers  become  a  focal  point 
and  will  draw  attention  in  their  direction. 

Fill  containers  with  quality  indoor/outdoor,  light-weight 
soil  mix  throughout 
their  entirety.  No 
bottom  layer  of 
styrofoam  packing 
chips,  please.  The  soil 
should  be  watered  in 
and  allowed  to  settle 
before  planting  is 
begun. If  needed,  add 
soil  to  bring  the  level  to 
one-half  inch  below  the 
rim.  This  will  allow  for 
deep  watering  without 
spilling  soil. 

It  is  easiest  to 
first  arrange  all  of  the 
plants  on  top  of  the  soil, 
then  proceed  to  dig  the 
holes  and  plant.  After 
placing  each  plant  in  its 
hole,  securely  pack  them 
in  place  by  tamping  soil 

about  their  roots.  Then  the  material  should  be  thoroughly  watered 
in  its  new  home. 


A  group  of  planters  softens  and  colors  this  entry  court. 


The  Element  of  Color 

The  time  to  consider  the  container’s  design,  of  which  color  is  an 
integral  aspect,  is  before  purchasing  planting  materials.  To  realize 
pleasing  containers,  the  first  recommendation  is  to  coordinate  plant 
colors  with  surroundings.  This  could  be  translated  to  suggest 
repeating  the  colors  of  the  deck  or  patio  furniture  in  the  flower 
color.  It  also  could  be  interpreted  as  employing  building  or 
residence  interior  colors  in  exterior  containers  as  a  means  to  relate 
interior  and  exterior  spaces.  This  creates  continuity  as  one  space 
flows  into  the  next. 

When  selecting  colors,  make  sure  the  best  ones  are  chosen. 

It  is  easiest  to  first  arrange  all 
the  plants 

on  top  of  the  soil ,  then 
proceed  to  dig  and  plant. 


The  obvious  interpretation  of  this  guideline  is  to  avoid  color 
clashes.  More  than  circumventing  color  conflicts,  pick  colors  that 
accent  each  other  and  unify  a  setting.  For  example,  I  planted  a 
raised  container  of  Abelia  x  grandiflora  with  an  underplanting  of  pink 
verbena.  On  first  impression,  it  worked  together,  both  pinks 
blending.  But  was  it  the  best  color  combination?  Then  I  added  a 
grouping  of  purple  lobelia  at  the  end  of  the  planter.  The  purple 
both  accented  and  contrasted  the  pink  abelia  blossoms.  Whereas  the 
pink  verbena  merely  blended  with  this  pink,  lobelia  provided 
definition  and  visual  punch  to  both  plants. 

A  helpful  tool  for  determining  color  choices  is  a  collection 
of  color  chips.  The  chips  will  aid  the  imagination  by  suggesting 
color  combinations  not  immediately  conceived.  It  is  also  a  tool  of 

immeasurable  value 
when  used  to  exactly 
identify  a  color.  Color 
chips,  available  at  artist 
supply  stores,  are 
hinged  together  by  a 
metal  bolt  that  allows  a 
single  chip  or  a  whole 
fan  to  be  displayed. 
Having  this  wide  range 
of  colors  so  handy 
permits  easy  exploration 
of  a  variety  of 
combinations.  Once 
colors  are  selected,  the 
exact  color  can  be 
referenced  by  the 
individual  number  on 
|  each  chip.  Chips  can 
c  also  be  used  to  match 

a> 

£  fabric  or  wall  paint 
colors.  When  at  the 

nursery  selecting  plant  materials,  the  designer  can  pull  up  the  color 
chip,  by  the  number  noted  while  on  the  site,  and  match  the  color  of 
furnishings  or  paint  to  a  blossom.  With  a  color  chip  guide,  the 
guesswork  of  selecting  the  right  colors  is  eliminated. 

When  selecting  the  color  palette  of  a  container 
composition,  limit  the  choices  to  three  colors  per  season.  This 
guideline  can  be  strictly  applied  or  subtly  interpreted.  An  example 
of  strict  application  would  be  a  palette  containing  one  value  of  red, 
one  value  of  purple,  and  one  value  of  white.  An  illustration  is  a 
planting  of  red  Geranium  ‘Kim’,  ‘Romance  Red’  verbena,  purple 
‘Victoria’  salvia,  purple  phlox,  ‘Royal  Pearl’  petunia,  Boston  daisy, 
and  white  lobelia.  This  example  includes  more  than  one  plant  per 
color,  which  fits  the  formula  while  at  the  same  time  adds  interest  to 
the  composition.  The  use  of  one  value  for  each  of  the  three  colors 
often  creates  a  contemporary  sense. 

A  more  moderate  application  of  the  three-colors-per-se^^ 
rule  is  to  select  three  color  families  to  build  a  theme.  This  color 
strategy  was  selected  for  a  Victorian-flavored  garden.  The  theme 
was  pink,  blue,  and  white.  It  was  achieved  with  white,  soft  pink, 
and  bright  pink  provided  by  ‘Snowmass’,  ‘Pinto  Rose’,  and  ‘Flirt’ 
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fniums.  Blue  was  interjected  by  ‘Victoria’  salvia.  More  white  was 
provided  by  Boston  daisies  and  another  pink  by  Pink  Sprite 
snapdragons.  All  of  which  achieved  height  in  the  design.  The 
intermediate  color  elevation  was  provided  by  dusty  miller  and 
‘Velvet  Frost’  petunias.  The  rim  color  was  contributed  by  a  variety 
of  pink  tones  in  ‘Twinkle  Mix’  phlox  and  schizanthus.  ‘Sybil 
Holmes’  ivy  geranium  added  a  strong  clear  pink.  ‘Crystal  Palace’ 
lobelia  and  nierembergia  fulfilled  the  blue  section  of  the  edging 
material.  By  selecting  color  families  and  a  variety  of  plants  to 
represent  each,  a  rich  composition  was  woven. 

As  interesting  as  the  palette  is  my  personal  favorite,  the 
monochromatic  color  scheme.  Interest  is  achieved  by  a  variety  of 
different  plants  collected  in  one  color  category.  Last  spring  I  planted 
a  small  container  with  ‘Primetime  Blue  Star’  petunia,  standby 
‘Crystal  Palace’  lobelia,  ‘Palona  Light  Blue’  phlox  (which  is  really 
light  purple),  ‘Purple  Robe’  nierembergia,  and  ‘Novalis  Deep  Blue 
Eye’  verbena  (again  in  reality  a  deep  purple).  I  believe  the  result 
represented  a  very  interesting  approach  to  color. 

A  monochromatic  program  can  be  soft  or  bold.  A 
combination  planting  of  Echinacea  purpurea  (purple  cornflower)  and 
Malva  alcea  ‘Fastigate’  creates  a  tranquil  effect.  Impatiens  ‘Novette 
Deep  Rose’  planted  in  back  of  a  pink  Phlox  paniculata  is  a  spirited 
combination.  Both  arrangements  are  shades  of  pink:  the  first  a 
combination  of  two  muted  pinks;  the  second  a  lively  score  between 
an  almost  neon  pink  and  a  subtle  pink. 

When  selecting  three  colors  for  a  container,  white  should 
included  as  a  third  or  fourth  color.  White  adds  brightness  to  all 
the  surrounding  colors.  It  also  improves  the  value  of  other  colors 
and  greatly  assists  their  blending  in  a  composition.  White  has  an 
added  benefit  of  extending  the  visibility  of  a  container  planting  into 
dusk,  past  the  time  other  colors  have  faded  due  to  the  arrival  of 
evening. 


Whatever  color  theme  is  selected,  position  colors  for 
maximum  effect.  An  example  of  this  principle  is  to  surround  a  group 
of  purple  petunias  with  Leucanthemum  paludosum  (summer  daisy).  The 
white  of  the  summer  daisy  prevents  the  petunia  from  receding  into 
the  shadows.  White  is  not  the  only  color,  however,  that  provides 
this  assistance.  Any  light  color  will  offset  a  fellow  dark  color. 

To  achieve  an  effective  color  palette,  colors  in  individual 


Daisies  billow  from  square  planters. 


When  selecting  three 
colors  for  a 
container, 
white  should  be 
included  as  a 
third  or  even  fourth 
color. 


Early  spring  color  from  a  mass  of  violets. 


containers  and  throughout  whole  arrangement  demand  to  be 
placed  in  masses.  A  mass  of  color  is  a  much  stronger  statement  than 
a  polka  dot  effect  of  single  colors.  Positioning  groups  of  color  in 
individual  containers  and  then  repeating  these  colors  throughout 
the  design  creates  continuity. 

Variation  in  textures  complements  the  composition  of  a 
container.  Plant  texture  is  usually  a  result  of  the  foliage  size  and  is 
often  categorized  as  coarse,  medium  coarse,  medium,  medium  fine, 
and  fine.  A  mixture  of  different  types  of  texture  produces  a  contrast 
of  light  and  shadow  to  provide  interest.  Textures  should  change 
gradually  throughout  a  container. 

A  final  guideline  for  employing  color  in  containers  is  to 
include  bi-color  and  variegated  foliage  in  a  composition.  A  bi-color 
flower  adds  depth  of  coloration  that  cannot  be  duplicated,  a  color 
complexity  that  cannot  be  matched  by  human  combinations.  Bi¬ 
colors  are  found  in  a  wide  impact  range  -  from  delicate  to  brazen. 
Variegated  foliage  provides  similar  depth  to  a  composition.  On 
grey  and  rainy  Northwest  days,  the  twinkling  of  gold-edged 
Euonymus fortunei 1  Sparkle  ‘n  Gold’  is  a  welcome  sight.  Repetition  of 
a  color  pattern  throughout  a  plant  and  within  a  container  is  an 
exciting  element  of  color.  I  think  so  highly  of  the  dimension  added 
by  bi-color  flowers  or  variegated  foliage  that  I  try  to  include  at 
least  one  plant  that  is  a  member  of  this  category  in  each 
arrangement. 

Color  is  a  highlight  of  the  container  garden  and  often  the 
first  detail  noticed.  The  gardener’s  artistic  horticultural  talents  are 
tapped  by  endless  opportunities  to  use  this  element  in  arrangements 
that  produce  strong  emotional  responses.  By  following  a  few 
guidelines,  as  offered  in  this  article,  the  emotional  experiences  will 
be  joyous  encounters  for  the  eye. 

Karen  Steeb  is  a  landscape  designer  who  specializes  in  container  gardens. 

Her  container  display  won  the  1 990  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show 
Avant  Garden  Award. 
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Designing  Year-RowA 


Whether  it’s  the  auto  mechanic  whose  car 
always  needs  a  tune-up  or  the  professional 
gardener  whose  own  garden  weeds  are 
knee-deep,  those  who  do  for  others  often 
find  little  time  to  do  for  themselves. 

It  doesn’t  really  matter  what  we  do  for  a 
living,  it  seems  we  could  all  use  a  little 
more  time.  Busy  with  a  business  planting 
container  gardens  for  others,  I  always 
found  my  own  containers  neglected, 
settling  for  whatever  left-overs  would  find 
their  way  into  them.  I  needed  to  create  a 
long-term  design  plan  that  would  provide 
year-round  interest,  minimal  care,  and 
relief  from  seasonal  panic.  If  you  find  this 
story  all  too  familiar,  let  me  share  with 
you  what  I  have  learned. 

Since  year-round  container  gardens  are 
designed  for  many  years  of  enjoyment, 
you  will  need  to  think  longer  term  than 
just  one  season  and  choose  the  right  soil, 
containers,  and  plants.  This  careful 
planning  will  save  you  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  down  the  road. 


Soil:  Setting  the  Groundwork 

Soil  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  your 
container  garden  because  it  is  the 
foundation  for  your  plants’  health.  Since  I 
have  seen  thriving  plants  rapidly  decline 
when  planted  in  poor  soil,  a  quality 
potting  soil  is  a  worthwhile  investment  for 
achieving  long-term  success.  You  get  what 
you  pay  for  when  it  comes  to  soil.  Trying 
to  amend  poor  quality  soil  is  rarely  cost- 
effective. 

Make  sure  your  soil  has  adequate  water 
holding  capacity,  yet  drains  well.  Don’t 
allow  your  container  to  become 
waterlogged.  Two  excellent  products  are 
Sunshine  Planter  Box  Mix  and  Molbak’s 
potting  soil. 


Do  not  use  soil  from  your  yard  or  garden 
beds.  Even  if  the  plants  in  your  beds  are 
thriving  it  does  not  mean  the  soil  has  what 
is  needed  for  your  container  plantings  to 
thrive.  You  may  also  be  introducing  pests 
and  diseases  that  manifest  more  easily  in  a 
container.  Avoid  the  temptation  to  fill  the 
bottom  of  your  container  with  rock, 


This  combination  of  nandina,  polystichum,  heuchera, 
hedera,  and  polystichum  provides  variety  in  texture, 
shape,  and  color  as  well  as  flowers. 


crockery,  styrofoam  peanuts,  or  anything 
other  than  your  quality  potting  soil.  The 
plant  roots  may  eventually  fill  the  entire 
container,  and  full-depth  soil  will  reduce 
their  stress  and  lengthen  the  containerized 
life  span  of  the  plant. 


Another  significant  problem  with  using  a 
rock  bed  or  any  filler  under  the  soil  is 
interfacing.  This  occurs  where  water  resists 
penetration  from  one  texture  to  another 
and  backs  up  at  their  union.  It  causes  a 
super-saturated,  water-laden  layer  where 
the  two  differing  textures  meet.  Soil  that  is 
waterlogged  and  devoid  of  oxygen  causes 
root  death  by  suffocation. 


Choosing  Containers 

Think  in  terms  of  years.  How  will  the 
container  hold  up  to  years  of  exposure  to 
moisture,  freezing,  or  thawing?  Consider 
the  long-term  effect  of  moisture  on  clay  or 
wood  containers.  Clay  pots,  if  not  sealed, 
can  begin  to  chip  and  crack  in  less  than  a 
year.  Even  treated  wood  exposed  to 
moisture  over  time  will  begin  to 
deteriorate.  I  recommend  lining  wood 
containers  with  six-millimeter 
polyurethane,  commonly  referred  to  as 
poly,  to  extend  their  life.  This  not  only 
serves  as  a  moisture  barrier,  it  also  protects 
plant  roots  from  potentially  harmful  wood 
preservatives.  Be  sure  to  cut  holes  for 
drainage  when  using  poly  as  a  liner.  With 
whatever  container  or  lining  material  you 
use,  provide  adequate  drainage  by  a  cutting 
at  least  one  three-quarter  inch  hole  per 
square  foot  of  pot  bottom. 

Containers  are  available  in  a  variety  of 
attractive  finishes,  including  concrete, 
sandstone,  and  poly  (some  of  these 
synthetics  are  clay  look-a-likes).  I  prefer  the 
poly  types  because  they  retain  moisture 
better,  are  lighter  in  weight,  and  will  not 
chip,  break,  or  discolor  over  their  longer 
life.  Spend  a  little  more  for  better  quality 
containers  to  guarantee  they  will  last  for 
years. 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  buy  all  the  containers 
you  will  need  for  your  design  at  one  time, 
even  if  you  are  staggering  your  planting 
times,  to  ensure  availability,  color  match, 
and  uniformity  in  design.  The  size  you 
select  is  determined  by  your  design  plan. 

When  shopping,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
judge  exactly  which  size  is  best.  You  may 
want  to  buy  a  size  or  two  larger  and 
smaller  for  on-site  testing,  making  sure  you 
can  return  those  not  used.  Whenever 
possible,  buy  matching  saucers.  When  roon^B 
begin  filling  the  container,  having  a  saucer 
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Container  Gardens  by  Tina  Dixon 


underneath  as  a  resevoir  during  hot 
summer  months  will  help  reduce  water 
stress.  Weather  dictating,  I  usually  remove 
them  in  October. 

Moisture  may  damage  a  deck  when 
containers  sit  directly  on  wood  surfaces, 
even  when  these  surfaces  are  treated.  To 
avoid  this  problem,  use  some  form  of  a 
trivet.  Garden  centers  offer  many  styles, 
and  even  pieces  of  PVC  pipe  or  rocks  will 
work.  Make  sure  your  container  drains 
freely  once  placed  on  a  trivet  (a  proper 
trivet  will  aid  drainage  of  a  container 
sitting  directly  on  a  surface). 

Design:  Now  the  Fun  Begins 

Designing  becomes  fun  and  easy  when  you 
incorporate  the  basic  principles  of 
^proportion,  scale,  emphasis,  balance, 
rhythm,  and  harmony. 


symmetry,  results  in  shapes  or  groupings  of 
shapes  that  are  visually  balanced,  but  not  in 
the  manner  of  a  mirror  image.  This  form  is 
used  to  lead  the  eye  in  a  direction  such  as 
toward  a  gate.  Another  form  of  balance  is 
called  radial  and  is  achieved  by  using 
repetitive  shapes.  Look  at  your  design  area 


Nandina,  hemlock,  and  sedge  coexist. 

and  see  how  your  containers  and  plantings 
can  balance  with  shapes,  such  as  squares, 
circles,  or  triangles,  existing  in  the 
surrounding  environment. 

Rhythm  is  the  repetition  of  an  item  or 
element  in  a  space.  Repeating  like- 
containers  and  plants  should  give  this 
effect.  Harmony  is  the  ultimate  goal. 

When  you  follow  principles  of  design,  all 
elements  within  a  space  will  work  well 
together  and  feel  right. 

With  these  principles  of  design  in  mind, 
other  considerations  need  to  be  woven  into 
the  planning  of  container  plantings. 
Consider  the  height  and  width  of  the 


plants  within  a  framework  of  five  years, 
factoring  in  the  age  of  plants  at  installation. 
If  you  select  a  fast  grower,  consider  how 
well  it  will  tolerate  pruning  and  shaping. 

Also,  be  aware  of  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  plants:  hardiness  (zone  and  any 
microclimates)  -  containers  provide 
minimal  protection  from  the  cold  and  thus 
you  will  want  to  avoid  plants  that  are 
susceptible  to  cold  damage;  light  -  plants 
requiring  sun,  part  shade,  or  shade  should 
not  be  mixed  unless  upper  story  plants 
shade  lower  story  ones;  water  -  to  reduce 
watering,  avoid  adding  water-lovers  to  a 
drought-tolerant  planting. 

When  aspiring  to  year-round  interest  in 
your  containers,  look  at  leaf  colors  and 
seasonal  changes,  branching  structures, 
barks,  persistent  fruits,  flowers,  movement 
in  breezes,  fragrances,  textures,  contrasts, 
and  attraction  of  butterflies,  bees, and  birds. 
If  you  like  a  lot  of  flowering  color,  you 
may  want  to  fill  the  empty  pockets 
between  your  plantings,  or  plant  one 
container  entirely  with  seasonally 
blooming  plants.  Using  your  creativity  (and 
a  little  homework),  you  will  discover  what 
will  work  for  your  specific  application. 

Planting  year-round  containers  should  save 
you  time  and  work,  and  give  you  pleasure 
any  season  of  the  year.  Hopefully  now  you 
will  have  a  little  more  time  to  enjoy 
whatever  other  adventures  sprout  along 
your  garden  path. 

Tina  Dixon  is  President  of  Plants  a  la  Cart,  Inc., 
Bothell,  Washington.  She  designs  and  plants  exterior 
container  gardens,  interiorscapes,  and  enjoys  writing 
in  her  spare  time. 


Proportion  means  how  all  the  parts  relate 
to  the  whole.  Do  container  sizes  and 
plantings  relate  well  to  the  entire  space  into 
which  they  have  been  designed?  Scale  is 
the  relationship  of  items  to  one  another. 

For  example,  are  the  containers  too  small, 
or  maybe  too  large,  for  the  size  of  your 
deck,  patio  furniture,  other  containers, 
and/or  plants?  Emphasis  is  the  focus  of 
your  plan.  Do  you  want  your  containers  to 
be  a  focal  point,  or  do  you  want  your 
plants  to  draw  the  attention?  If  you  want 
plantings  to  be  the  focal  point,  don’t  use 
containers  that  steal  the  show. 

Balance  can  be  symmetrical  or 
asymmetrical.  Symmetry  results  in 
correspondence  of  opposite  parts,  an 
example  being  matching  containers  on 
either  side  of  a  front  door  that  create  a 
mirror  image  effect.  Asymmetry,  or  lack  of 
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Year-Round  Container  Plant d 


This  list,  frequently  annotated,  is  offered  by  Tina  Dixon  (article  pages  4-5)  who  advises,  “You  don’t  need  to  limit  yourself  only  to  these 
plants.  There  are  many  other  possibilities  to  explore.  Remember,  you  are  the  one  who  will  be  looking  at,  caring  for,  and  enjoying  them; 
choices  are  very  individual.  ” 


Tall 

( ten  to  twenty -five  feet) 


Medium 

(three  to  ten  feet) 


Small 

(three  feet  and  under) 


Acer  griseum  (paperbark  maple) 

Acer  palmatum  ‘Sango  kaku’  (coral  tower  maple), 
A.  p.  Higasayama’ 

Juniperus  [Many  species  and  cultivars  will  work.] 

Pinus  parviflora  (Japanese  white  pine) 


Acer  palmatum  ‘Butterfly’  (butterfly  maple), 

A.  p.  dissectum  ‘Atropurpureum’ 

(red  lace  leaf), 

A.  p.  ‘Kamagata’,  and  many  others. 
Arbutus  unedo  (strawberry  tree)  [Eventually  over  ten  feet.] 
Aucuba  japonica 

Buxus  microphylla  japonica  (Japanese  boxwood) 
Camellia  japonica  [Other  species  too;  special  needs.] 
Chamaecyparis  obtusa  ‘Compacta’ 

(compact  hinoki  cypress),  C.  o.  ‘Nana  Gracilis’ 
(dwarf  hinoki  cypress) 

Corylus  avellana  ‘Contorta’  (Harry  Lauder’s  walking  stick) 
Fatsia  japonica  (Japanese  aralia) 

Ilex  aquifolium  (English  holly)  [Many  cultivars  will  work.] 

Ilex  crenata  ‘Convexa’  (Japanese  holly) 

Juniperus  [Many  species  and  cultivars  will  work.  Consider  their 
mature  size.] 

Magnolia  soulangiana  (saucer  magnolia), 

M.  stellata  (star  magnolia) 

Nandina  domestica  ‘Compacta’  (compact  heavenly 
bamboo),  N.  d.  ‘Moyer’s  Red’ 

Osmanthus  heterophyllus  ‘Variegatus’ 

(holly-leaf  osmanthus) 

Pieris  japonica  (lily-of-the-valley  shrub) 

Pinus  aristata  (bristlecone  pine) 

[Eventually  reaches  over  ten  feet.] 

Pinus  mugo  (Swiss  mountain  pine) 

Pinus  strobus  ‘Nana’  (dwarf  white  pine) 

Pyracantha  coccinea  ‘Lalandei’  (firethorn) 
Rhododendron  [Many  species  and  cultivars  will  work.] 
Viburnum  bodnantense  ‘Dawn’ 

Yucca  filamentosa  (Adam’s  needle  yucca) 


Arbutus  unedo  ‘Elfin  King’  (dwarf  form  of  strawberry  tree) 
Buxus  sempervirens  ‘Suffruticosa’(true  dwarf  boxwood) 

[May  reach  five  feet,  but  very  slow  grower.] 

Calluna  vulgaris  (heather) 

[Many  different  sizes  and  colors  are  available.] 
Chamaecyparis  obtusa  ‘Juniperoides’; 

C.  o.  ‘NanaAurea’,  C.  o.  ‘Kosteri’  , 

C.  o.  ‘Nana’  (dwarf  hinoki  cultivars) 

Cotoneaster  buxifolia  (boxleaf  cotoneaster) 

Cotoneaster  microphyllus  thymifolius 

[Smaller  version  of  rockspray  cotoneaster.] 

Cytisus  scoparius  ‘Burkwoodii’  (scotch  broom) 

[Flowers  are  red,  touched  with  yellow.] 

Erica  cornea  (heath) 

[Many  different  sizes  and  colors  are  available.] 
Euonymous  fortunei  ‘Emerald  and  Gold’, 

E.f.  ‘Emerald  Gaiety’,  E.  f.  ‘Silver  Queen 
Gaultheria  procumbens  (wintergreen) 

Heuchera  ‘Purple  Palace’  (coral  bells) 

Ilex  crenata  ‘Helleri’  (Helleri  holly) 

Juniperus  procumbens  ‘Nana’  (dwarf  Japanese  garden  juniper) 
[Many  species  and  cultivars  of  juniperus  will  work.] 
Lavandula  augustifolia  ‘Hidcote’,  L.  a.  ‘Munstead’ 

(English  lavendar) 

Leucothoe  fontanesiana  ‘Flainbow’ 

Mahonia  repens  (creeping  mahonia) 

Nandina  domestica  ‘Fire  Power,  N.  d.  ‘Gulf  Stream’, 

N.  d.  ‘Moon  Bay  (varieties  of  heavenly  bamboo) 
Pinus  mugo  mugo  (dwarf  mugo  pine) 

Polystichum  munitum  (sword  fern) 

Rhododendron  impetitum 

I1 

Sedum  spurium  ‘Tri-Color’  [Other  sedum  will  also  work.] 
Sempervivum  tectorum  (hens  and  chicks) 

Vaccinium  ovatum  (evergreen  huckleberry) 

[Grows  taller  in  shade.] 


! 
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Low/Trailing  Grasses 

(under  one  foot  or  trailing) 


Hedera  helix  (English  ivy) 

/bens  sempervirens  (evergreen  candytuft) 

[Consider  compact  varieties.] 

Juniperus  conferta  ‘Blue  Pacific’  (blue  Pacific  juniper) 
Juniperus  horizontalis  ‘Bar  Harbor’ ,J.h.  ‘Plumosa’ 
(Andorra  juniper) 

Rosmarinus  officinalis  ‘Prostratus’  (dwarf  rosemary) 

[Does  trail,  but  may  reach  two  feet  in  height.] 
Thymus  vulgaris  (common  thyme),  T.v.  ‘Argenteus 
(silver  thyme)  [Others  also  work.] 


Bambusa  multiplex  ‘Golden  Goddess’ 
(golden  goddess  bamboo) 

Carex  buchananii  (leatherleaf  sedge) 

Carex  morrowii  ‘Aureo-variegata’ 
(variegated  Japanese  sedge) 
Cortaderia  selloana  (pampas  grass) 

[Not  cold-hardy  in  some  areas.] 
Festuca  ovina  glauca  (blue  fescue) 
Helictotrichon  sempervirens  (blue  oat  grass) 
Phyllostachys  aurea  (golden  bamboo) 


Vaccinium  vitis-idaea  minus  (lingonberry) 


Vines 

Clematis  armandii  (evergreen  clematis)  [Has  special  needs.] 
Wisteria  species  [Reguire  special  care.] 
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Sources  for 
Containers 

With  the  growing  popularity  of 
container  gardening,  many  garden 
centers  offer  containers  in  a  wide 
variety  of  styles.  Further,  you  may 
want  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
unusual  containers  when  browsing 
in  second-hand  and  import  stores. 
In  addition,  there  are  outlets  that 
specialize  in  containers,  including: 

Lucca  Statuary 

4268  Aurora  Avenue  North 
Seattle,  Washington  98103 
(206)  634-2787 

Nichols  Brothers  Stoneworks 

20209  Broadway 
Maltby,  Washington 
(206)  489-4077 

Northwest  Landscape  Supply 

14904  Smokey  Point  Boulevard 
Marysville,  Washington  98271 
(360)  651-2144 

Ornamental  Stone,  Inc. 

E101  North  Bay  Road 
Allyn,  Washington  98524 
(800)  446-4241 
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Library  Resourced 

Container  Gardening 


by  Valerie  Easton 


Planting  in  pots  has  changed.  No  longer  is  an  assorted  medley  of  small,  brightly  colored  annuals  considered  the  height  of  creative  design.  Herbs, 
bulbs,  perennials,  vines,  and  shrubs  mingle  to  create  textures  and  layers  of  year-round  interest.  Pots  of  various  sizes  can  be  grouped  on  stairs 
or  patio,  or  scattered  amidst  plantings.  The  newer  books  listed  below  are  a  feast  of  ideas  and  practical  information. 


The  Book  of  Container  Gardening 

Malcolm  Hlllier 

New  York,  Simon  &  Schuster,  1 99  / 

A  variety  of  ideas  for  pots  and  plants  are 
photographed  in  close-up,  with  visual 
instructions  to  get  from  soil,  pot,  and  plant 
to  the  finished  creation.  Traditional 
hanging  baskets  lined  with  moss  and  filled 
with  vines  and  flowers,  wine  barrels 
bursting  with  autumnal  color,  conifers 
simply  skirted  with  ivy,  and  more  formal 
standards  of  roses  and  even 
chrysanthemums  are  some  of  the  various 
container  plantings  for  year-round  interest. 


The  Contained  Garden 

Kenneth  Beckett,  David  Carr,  and  David  Stevens 
New  York,  Penguin  Books,  1 993 

The  sub-title  of  this  book,  “a  complete 
illustrated  guide  to  growing  plants, 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  outdoors  in 
pots”,  says  it  all.  This  is  a  practical, 
detailed  manual,  with  enough  color 
photographs  to  inspire,  and  instructions 
basic  enough  for  the  beginning  gardener. 


The  Container  Garden 

Thomasina  Tarling 

The  Wayside  Gardens  Collection 

New  York,  Sterling  Publishing,  1 994 

This  is  the  most  thorough  of  the  new 
books  on  containers,  with  an  encyclopedic 
section  on  key  plants,  including  vines, 
perennials,  trees,  and  shrubs.  Particularly 
useful  chapters  contain  ideas  on  how  to  use 
pots  throughout  the  garden  and  how  to 
plan  and  plant  for  year-round  interest. 


■fOTOvAATHS  IJV I  AUftfM  STKINC 
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Outdoor 
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flew  Approaches 
to  Container  gardening  with 
flowering  73ulbs 


The  Outdoor  Potted  Bulb 

Rob  Proctor 

New  York,  Simon  &  Schuster,  1 993 

Calla  lilies  massed  in  large  baskets,  trout 
lilies  mixed  with  tulips  in  brass  buckets, 
and  alliums  grown  formally  in  urns  are  a 
few  of  the  original  and  unusual  ideas 
beautifully  photographed  in  this  guide  to 
tender  and  hardy  bulbs  for  containers. 


Cover  photo  from  The  Outdoor  Potted  Bulb  by  Rob  Proctor 
Text  ©  1993  by  Rob  Proctor 
Illustrations  ©  1993  by  Rob  Proctor 
Original  photographs  ©  1 993  by  Rob  Proctor 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Simon  &  Schuster 


All  the  books  listed  are  available  in  the  Miller  Library. 
Hours  are  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Monday  and  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Tuesday  through  Friday. 

The  Washington  Garden  Clinic,  thanks  to  NHS 
funding,  is  held  on  Monday  evenings  year-round  from  4 
to  8  p.m.  Or  call  543-8616  with  reference  questions. 


Decorate  Your  Garden 

Mary  Keen 

London,  Conran  Octopus,  Ltd.,  1993 


This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  new 
gardening  books,  with  exciting  and 
unusual  container  ideas,  including  growing 
meadow  grasses  in  a  bottomless  old 
rowboat.  Keen  is  a  strong  proponent  of 
growing  one  kind  of  flower  per  pot,  and 
calls  mixed  container  plantings  “the 
gardener’s  equivalent  of  high  floristry.” 

Her  ideas  on  scale  and  color  are  simple 
and  compelling  and  are  well  illustrated 
with  photos  of  large  wooden  tubs  filled 
with  pale  foxgloves  flanking  a  gate,  or  a^B 
brick  wall  topped  with  a  row  of  plain  ternr 
cotta  pots  bursting  with  spiky  lavendar. 


On  Gardening 

Penelope  Hobhouse 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1 994 

This  latest  and  most  practical  book  by 
Hobhouse  includes  step-by-step 
instructions  on  how  to  plant  large 
containers  of  mixed  planting.  The 
combinations  are  stunning,  including  large 
purple-leaved  cordylines,  verbena,  dark- 
flowered  osteospermums,  and  other 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  just  the  kind 
of  overblown  effect  Mary  Keen  (above) 
dislikes,  but  very  striking  and  dramatic. 
Container  ideas  are  shown  throughout  the 
gardens  and  seasons,  including  a 
particularly  lovely  old  terra  cotta  tub  filled 
with  lily-flowering  ‘Burgundy’  tulips 
beneath  a  magnolia  with  the  fresh  green 
spring  lawn  beyond. 


Valerie  Easton  is  a  librarian  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  CUhl. 
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Come  One  -  Come  All 


Annual  Fern  Festival  by  NHS  and 

The  Hardy  Fern  Foundation 


Friday  and  Saturday,  June  2nd  &  3rd 

Whether  your  love  of  ferns  is  long-standing  or  new,  the  1 995  Fern 
Festival  offers  many  opportunities  to  learn  more  about  this 
fascinatingly  varied  group  of  plants  and  even  to  acquire  new  and 
rare  varieties. 


Schedule  of  Events 

The  Festival  begins  on  the  morning  of  June  2nd  with  a  tour  of  the 
Hardy  Fern  Foundation  Garden,  located  in  the  Rhododendron 
Species  Botanical  Garden  in  Federal  Way.*  Tour  hours  are  10  a.m. 
to  noon.  In  shady  areas  of  this  garden,  interspersed  with  trees  and 
rhododendrons,  you  will  see  athyrium,  cyrtomium,  and  dryopteris. 
■trolling  by  the  serene  pond,  you  will  encounter  three  osmundas, 
wO.  cinnamomea,  O.  claytonia,  and  O.  regalia.  Over  ninety  different 
species  grow  on  this  site,  which  in  addition  to  being  a  display 
garden  serves  as  a  test  garden  to  determine  hardiness  related  to 
drought,  moisture,  temperature,  and  humidity. 


On  Friday  June  2nd,  at  6:30  p.m.,  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  will 
hold  a  brief  meeting  in  NHS  Hall  at  CUH.  Anyone  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  group  is  encouraged  to  attend.  Coffee 
and  cookies  will  be  served  at  7  p.m. 


The  lecture  at  7:30  p.m.  on  June  2nd,  also  in  NHS  Hall,  will  be 
given  by  Ed  Alverson  on  “Pacific  Northwest  Ferns  and  Some 
New  Zealand  Counterparts”.  Alverson  holds  a  Master  of  Science 
Degree  from  Oregon  State  University,  where  his  major  field  of 
study  was  botany.  In  1988  NHS  sponsored  his  attendance  at  the 
International  Symposium  on  Systematic  Pteridology  (the  branch  of 
botany  that  studies  ferns)  in  Beijing,  China.  He  has  been  a  field 
botanist  with  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  Washington  Natural 
Heritage  Program  for  fifteen  years  and  presently  is  the  Willamette 
Valley  Stewardship  Ecologist  for  the  Nature  Conservancy’s 
Oregon  office. 


m 


Highlighting  the  lecture  is  an  outstanding  collection  of  slides 
taken  by  Alverson  illustrating  his  discussion  of  many  ferns  in  the 
orthwest,  particularly  unique  natives  that  are  found  only  in 
ecialized  and  often  rugged  habitats  such  as  high  mountains  and 
swamps.  So  if  you  do  not  want  to  get  out  you  crampons  or  hip  waders, 
this  will  be  a  rare  opportunity  to  discover  species  most  of  us  will  not 
commonly  encounter. 


The  lecture  will  take  you  to  the  southern  hemisphere  to  see 
relatives  of  Northwest  natives.  Since  the  climates  of  the  Northwest 
and  New  Zealand  have  much  in  common,  there  is  similar 
horticultural  potential  for  cultivation  of  plant  forms  between  the 
two  areas. 


Choicest  Ferns  for  Sale  Immediately  After  Lecture 

Lecture-goers  will  have  the  first  opportunity  to  browse  and 
purchase  the  special  ferns  brought  in  for  the  Sale.  Tables  in  NHS 
Hall  will  be  loaded  with  healthy  plants,  the  air  permeated  with 
the  scent  of  ferns.  The  sale  resumes  on  Saturday  between  10  a.m. 
and  3  p.m. 

Background 

Ferns  are  among  the  oldest  plants  on  Earth,  dating  back  four- 
hundred  million  years.  They  carpet  forest  floors,  thrive  in  wet 
places,  are  content  in  rocky  mountainous  areas,  deserts,  jungles,  and 
even  in  water.  Absent  flowers,  it  is  the  foliage  which  attracts  us  and 
ranges  from  lacy  to  bristly  and  leathery. 

NHS  and  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  co-sponsor  the  Fern  Festival. 
Celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversay,  this  year  it  is  chaired  by 
Sylvia  Duryee.  Early  festivals  were  held  by  a  NHS  fern  study  group 
formed  by  Sue  Olsen.  She  later  established  the  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation  which  now  sports  an  international  membership, 
sponsors  nine  satellite  gardens,  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter,  and 
once  each  year  offers  spore  and  ferns  to  members. 


*Driving  directions  to  the  Rhododendron  Species  Botanical  Garden.  Federal 
Way:  take  exit  I42A  (Highway  18  -  east)  off  1-5.  Stay  in  the  far-right  lane 
and  take  the  first  exit  to  Weyerhaeuser  Way  South;  at  the  stop  sign  turn  left 
on  Weyerhaeuser  Way  South;  drive  approximately  one-half  mile  to  reach  the 
Garden.  You  may  unload  passengers  at  the  Garden  Entrance.  The  Garden 
Parking  Lot  is  a  short  walk  from  the  Entrance. 
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Upcoming  Events 


June  7 

10  a.m.  -  noon 
WASHINGTON  PARK 
ARBORETUM  TOUR 
Focus  Walk  “June  Bloomers” 

$5  payable  at  the  door 
Graham  Visitors  Center, 
Washington  Park  Arboretum 
(206)  543-8800 


June  17 

10  a.m.  -  noon 

RHODODENDRON  SPECIES 
FOUNDATION  COURSE 


June  2  &  3 

NHS  FERN  FESTIVAL 

[See  article  on  page  9.] 

Friday- 10  a.m.  -  noon 

Tour  of  the  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation  Display  Garden 

$5  members 
Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation 

Weyerhaeuser  Headquarters, 
Federal  Way 

Preregistration:  (206)  527-1794 


Friday-7:30  -  9  p.m.  (Coffee  at  7) 
Lecture  “Pacific  Northwest 
Ferns  &  Some  New  Zealand 
Counterparts” 

Ed  Alverson,  fern  expert 
$5  members,  $7  non-members 
(Ferns  available  for  sale  after 
lecture.) 


NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Preregistration  advised: 
(206)  527-1794 


Saturday- 10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Fern  Festival  Sale 

Wide  selection  of  ferns  and  select 

companion  plants. 


University 

Village 


U  of  W 
Campus 


Husky 

Stadium 


Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st  St.  Seattle,  WA 


NE  45th 


NHS  Hall,  CUH 


Hypertufa  Trough  Building 

Steve  Hootman,  RSF  Curator 
$8  members,  $10  non-members 
Preregistration:  (206)  838-4646 


June  24 

9  a.m.  -  noon 

RHODODENDRON  SPECIES 
FOUNDATION  COURSE 
Propagation  Basics: 

Softwood  Cuttings 

First  in  a  series  of  propagation 
classes  for  beginners.  Hands-on 
practice  included. 

Richie  Steffen,  Nursery  Manager/ 
Propagator 

$8  member,  $10  non-members 
Preregistration:  (206)  838-4646 


June  24  &  25, 

July  22  &  23, 

August  26  &  27 

10-1 1:30  a.m. 

KUBOTA  GARDEN  TOURS 

Guided  walks  through  unique 
American-Japanese  garden 
featuring  hills,  ponds,  a 
mountainside,  streams,  waterfalls, 
rocks,  and  diverse,  mature  plant 
collections. 

Free 

Kubota  Garden,  junction  o 
Renton  Avenue  South  and  55th 
Avenue  South,  Seattle 
(206)  684-4584 


June  27 


7:30  -  9  p.m.  (Coffee  at  7) 

NHS  LECTURE 


Six  Centuries  of  Cottage 
Gardening 

Sue  Phillips,  British  garden  writer, 
author  of  Cottage  Gardening 
$7  members,  $10  non-members 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Preregistration  advised: 

(206)  527-1794 
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JULY 


July  13 

6:30  -  9  p.m. 

CUH  COURSE 
Tufa  Time 

Martha  Parish  and  Dave  Stockdale, 
CUH 

Make  and  take  home  a  small 
lightweight  simulated  stone 
planter.  All  materials  included. 

$40 

Preregistration:  (206)  527-1794 


July  14 


8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

CUH  TOUR 

Private  Gardens  on  the 

Olympic  Peninsula 

Tour  two  beautiful  home  gardens, 
unique  edible  landscape  and 
site  featuring  mixed 
borders,  rock  garden,  and  water 
features. 


$45 

Preregistration:  (206)  685-8033 


Exciting  Ten-Year  Mark  for 
Elizabeth  C.  Miller  Library 


The  late  Elisabeth  Miller  and  University  of 

•ington  President  William  Gerberding 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  for  the 
ng  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 
in  June,  1985. 


A  major  celebration  is  planned  in  the 
fall  to  commemorate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Miller  Library. 


July  17 

7:30  -  9  p.m. 

CUH  LECTURE 
Christopher  Bailes  on 
Structural  Plants 

Assistant  Director  of  the 
prestigious  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  Curator  of  its  newly 
developed  Rosemoor  Garden  in 
Devon,  England  will  discuss 
structural  plants  for  providing 
form  and  folaige. 

$10 

Preregistration:  (206)  685-8033 


July  19, 26,  &  August  2 

6:30  -  9  p.m. 

CUH  COURSE 

Vines  &  Climbing  Plants 

Scott  Connor,  gardening 
consultant 

An  introductory  classroom/ field 
study  course  covering 
identification,  selection,  and 
management.. 

$35 

Preregistration:  (206)  685-8033 


AUGUST 


August  9, 16, 23 

6:30  -  9  p.m. 

CUH  COURSE 
Broad  Leaf  Evergreens 

An  introductory  course  covering 
identification,  selection,  and 
management. 

$35 

Preregistration:  (206)  685-8033 


August  22 

7:30  -  9  p.m. 

CUH  LECTURE 

David  Stevens  on  City  Gardens 

Internationally  recognized 
designer,  instructor,  author,  and 
television  personality  from 
Buckingham,  England,  illustrates 
concepts  of  urban  garden  design 
and  shares  some  “tricks  of  the 
trade”. 

$10 

Preregistration:  (206)  685-8033 


NHS  ANNUAL  FALL  PLANT  SALE 


September  29th  and  30th  are  the  dates  of  the  1995 
Plant  Sale  at  Seattle’s  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

There  are  still  a  few  opportunities  to  become  part  of 
our  Plant  Sale  team,  including  department  leadership. 
Doug  Bayley,  General  Chairperson,  encourages  anyone 
interested  in  participating  to  call  the  NHS  Office  at 
(206)  527-1794. 

The  Miller  Library  will  be  open  Friday  and  Saturday 
hours  along  with  the  Sale  to  assist  shoppers  with 
information  about  the  plants  they  are  buying.  Also  the 
Library  will  have  a  book  sale  from  10  a.m  to  5  p.m. 
on  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  I  p.m  on  Saturday  featuring 
old  and  interesting  gardening  books 
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NHS  Seed  Exchange 


New  Chair  Selected 


Collection  Pointers 


NHS  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Susan  Hilpert  is 
the  new  chairperson  for  the  Seed  Exchange.  A 
partner  in  a  landscape  design  and  construction 
business,  she  holds  two  degrees  in  Botany  and  also 
degrees  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts. 

NHS  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Marge  Baird 
and  Sylvia  Duryee,  past  co-chairpersons,  will 
remain  active  mainstays,  continuing  to  contribute 
their  extensive  knowledge  and  valuable  time  in 
contacting  sources  from  around  the  world  and 
preparing  seed  for  distribution.  They  have 
provided  pioneering  leadership  in  the  development 
of  this  highly-recognized  program.  Thank  you 
Marge  and  Sylvia  for  the  major  contributions  you 
have  made  over  many  years  to  a  very  important 
member  service. 


Why  not  engage  in  the  fun  activity  of  collecting  seed 
over  summer  and  autumn  months  for  the  Exchange? 
(Native  plant  seeds  are  always  in  demand.)  Seeds  will 
need  to  be  identified  by  common  name  and  species, 
and  if  you  cannot  identify  them,  tell  us  where  they 
grew  and  with  what  other  plants,  at  what  altitude  if 
possible,  and  include  a  leaf  or  two.  If  collecting  wet 
seeds,  place  them  in  a  plastic  bag  only  briefly  during 
collection.  As  soon  as  possible,  they  should  be  spread 
out  to  dry  so  they  do  not  mildew,  then  placed  in  a 
paper  envelope  and  refrigerated. 

Please  send  seed  to: 

Marian  Kohn 

18300  Richfield  Road 

Seattle,  Washington  98177 


Remember,  donors  will  be  given  first  choice  when 
seeds  are  offered  by  the  Exchange  next  winter. 


Northwest  Horticultural  Society 

Isaacson  Hall 

University  of  Washington  GF- 1 5 

Seattle,  Washington  9  8  19  5  (206)527-1794 
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